“UNCLE SAM’? 


To keep them out of doors in warm 
weather, I offered prizes for the best gar- 
dens. Their rivalry and jealousy were 
very amusing. The company gave them 
chicken wire for fencing, and also flower 
seeds. The vegetables were sold to them 
at half-price. 

As I grew to know my people better, I 
learned to know their religion. Not the 
active practice of a creed, but rather the 
sense of responsibility to a higher power, 
whose merey may be shown them in some 
fair judgment hereafter. Their God was 
an everyday God who lived with them. 
His name was ‘‘Ol’ Marster.’’ And to 
serve ‘‘Ol’ Marster’’ was matter of action 
every day, uncomplicated with forms of 
worship. 

One day I came on Mrs. Lodge chop- 
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ping wood in the rain. To my rebuke, she 
made this answer: 

‘‘Yas’m, it is a leetle wet. But hit’s 
my ony chanst, caze I’s so busy dese days. 
I’s a settin’ up wit Mr. Johnson’s ole 
?oman nights now. She’s right porely, 
y’ know, an’ he hez to watch at th’ mill 
nights. Yas’m, I does git tired. But de 
Johnsons is right smart ole folks, and dey 
seems to think a heap o’ me. I says as 
long as ma ole man keeps well, an Sally 
Bet kin hep wit de little uns, | mus dew 
all I kin fer folks as needs hit. 

Yew won’t see ‘‘Ole Marster’’ so soon as 
I will, Miss Mary. An yit, I reck’n he’s 
got his eye on both of us, an we’d best 
dew tew please him all we kin. He sets 


up dar somers an des keeps his eye on 
yew an me. 


Dat he sho’ do.’’ 





“UNCLE SAM” 


IN CARTOON 


BY 


MARY SWING RICKER 


HEN the Chicago Asso- 
) ciation of Commerce 
compiled, a short time 
ago, its series of sta- 
tistieal paragraphs 
answering to the ques- 
tion ‘‘Do You Know 
That — ?’’, in which it 
was the intention to bring out the dis- 
tinctive features of Chicago, there was 
forgotten — unintentionally, no doubt — 
the fact that Chicago boasts what is, per- 





The above cartoons, from left to right, are by Gilbert, Denver Times ; 


haps, the largest private collection of ear- 
toons in the world. 

More interesting, however, than the 
mere greatness of the collection is the fact 
that without exception it is devoted en- 
tirely to cartoons of ‘‘Unecle Sam.’’ So 
far, at least, it is unique among its kind. 
And it all happened in the queerest sort 
of way. It all came, as Harry Gordon 
Selfridge recently said of his store in Lon- 
don, ‘‘of supposing.’’ 

Thirteen years ago—in June of 1897 


Gallup, Rocky Mountain News; Miss E. Reed 


(copyright by Lamson, Wolffe & Co.); Briggs and McCutcheon, Chicago Tribune. 
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— Mrs. D. Harry Hammer, the owner of 
the collection, was seated quietly on the 
porch of her Hinsdale, Illinois, country 
home, when the idea of gathering a collec- 
tion of cartoons of ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ first 
occurred to her. To think is to act with 
Mrs. Hammer and so, dropping her em- 
broidery, she began at once a search 
through the magazines on her table. Next 
- the newspapers in the attic were attacked, 
with the satisfactory —and rather sur- 
prising —result that three hundred car- 
toons of ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ had been gathered 
together before night. From that day on, 
Mrs. Hammer says she ceased to own the 
collection, for—she explains—the col- 
lection began to own her, so wholly did 
she give her time and energy to the work. 

Mrs. Hammer has probably traveled as 
extensively as any other of her fellow 
citizens, and throughout all of these trips 
her chief pleasure has been in what she 
terms ‘‘excavating’’ in libraries and old 
book stores. On these occasions, she de- 
clares, she has often been regarded as a 
‘“suspicious’’ character, owing to her 
desire to rummage through the basements 
and attics of the old book shops, and has 
been forced, in fact, to don old clothes in 
order to prove her sincerity in the work. 

In London Mrs. Hammer spent a whole 
year in pursuit of her favorite hobby, 
while in Paris, Berlin and other of the 
European cities, both time and money 
were contributed in the effort to enlarge 
her ever-increasing collection. <A few 
years ago, careful search of existing rec- 
ords proved practically beyond question 
that the collection was at last complete, 
not a single recorded cartoon of ‘‘Uncle 
Sam’’ having been overlooked in Mrs. 
Hammer’s world-wide search. Many 
famous originals are numbered among 
these cartoons, the artists themselves hav- 
ing readily responded to her requests for 
contributions. But for the most part the 
collection consists of clippings from the 
newspapers and magazines, carefully 
gathered and mounted by Mrs. Hammer 
herself. 

One glance at the collection is enough to 
convince the visitor of the work it has 
involved. All of the cartoons in the col- 
lection have been carefully mounted on 
strawboard, and already one ton has been 
used. The size of the mountings varies 
from thirty-eight by twenty-eight to eight 
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by ten inches. The selection of the straw- 
board itself took thought, and the artistic 
blending of the background with the car- 
toons shows the characteristic judgment 
and care with which Mrs. Hammer has 
gone about her work. 

Since she completed her collection of 
past cartoons, her work has been simpli- 
fied through the agency of the clipping 
bureau, which now supplies her with the 
contemporaneous work of the artists. 
Every Monday Mrs. Hammer now re- 
ceives from these clipping bureaus the 
work of the cartoonists throughout the 
world, in which the beloved figure of 
‘Uncle Sam’’ appears. She _ estimates 
that there are fifty cartoons drawn each 
week, in which this national figure is de- 
picted, this estimate being based on a care- 
ful average she has kept. At the present 
time the collection consists of. twenty- 
seven thousand cartoons, twenty thousand 
of which have been carefully mounted 
and indexed by her. 

In Chicago Mrs. Hammer is often re- 
ferred to as the ‘‘red, white and blue 
woman’’ and her cartoons as the ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle Collection.’’ In all of the leading 
clubs of Chicago she has delivered her 
lecture on ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ in eartoon, and 
the manner in which she holds the atten- 
tion of her audience is proof of the thor- 
oughness with which she handles the sub- 
ject. She is also one of the few women 
who have appeared before the famous 
Hamilton Club of Chicago. Mrs. Ham- 
mer has already delivered her ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle’’ lecture in Boston, Denver and 
Pueblo, while many other cities have been 
promised an early talk. She, of course, 
receives no pay for her lectures, her nat- 
ural patriotism and desire to promote 
interest in ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ being reward 
enough for her. 

Of course, the greatest difficulty Mrs. 
Hammer found in making her collection 
really complete, came when she endeav- 
ored to trace and secure the earliest of the 
cartoons, but she was too sincere in her 
work to falter at the many obstacles that 
confronted her in this task. As a result 
of this thoroughness she has to-day copies 
of the four earliest cartoons in existence. 
The first of these was published in Punch 
(London), in 1844, and bears the title 
‘‘Yankee Doo.’’ Under the caricature is 
the verse: 
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The first recorded cartoon of Uncle Sam, 
Punch, 1844 


“To lengthen life, a hint we get 
Direct from the United States; 
’Tis said that even ‘ Nature’s debt 
America repudiates.’ ”’ 


Even in this early. cartoon ‘‘Uncle 
Sam’’— or Brother Jonathan, as he was 
then known — was pictured with coat- 
tails, although his now familiar whiskers 
had not yet appeared. From that day on 
he was found often in the English and 
European newspapers and magazines, al- 
though, oddly enough, it was not until 
1862 that the American artists began pic- 
turing the national figure. 

The first American cartoon of ‘‘Uncle 
Sam’’ that Mrs. Hammer has been able to 
trace, was published in the New York 
Lantern of March 13, 1852, and repre- 
sents him watching the competition be- 
tween the Collins and Cunard lines of 
steamships. Here, again, he appears 
without whiskers, although’ his striped 
trousers, baggy vest, high hat and up- 
turned collar are very much in evidence. 

The next few years were prolific of 
‘Uncle Sams.’’ In England the cartoons 
by John Leech were beginning to become 
famous. Leech delighted in picturing 
‘‘Uncle Sam’’ as a sort of composite type 





THE FIRST AMERICAN CARTOON OF UNCLE SAM 


By Bellew, in the New York Lantern, 1852 


of politician and_ frontiersman — his 
broad sombrero and the six-shooter which 
he invariably held, giving the atmosphere 
of the ‘‘Rugged West,’’ while the tilt of 
the huge cigar between his lips and the 
general ‘‘sportiness’’ of his dress left the 
impression of cheap politics. 

Richard Doyle, also, seemed to agree 
quite thoroughly with this early concep- 
tion of ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ and in general his 
type is much like that depicted by Leech. 
One of the most interesting of these early 
cartoons by Doyle is that entitled ‘‘The 
Land of Liberty,’’ which appeared in 1847. 
A lean and lanky but beardless figure 
tilts lazily back in his rocking-chair, a six- 
shooter in hand and a great cigar held 
between his teeth. One foot rests care- 
lessly upon a bust of Washington, which 
he has kicked over, while the other is flung 
over the back of another chair in sprawling 
manner. In the ascending clouds of smoke 
appear the Stars and Stripes, surrounded 
by a panorama of outrages, duels, barroom 
broils, lynch law, ete., and, above them 
all, the contending armies of the Mexican 
War, over which a gigantic devil hovers, 
his hands extended in malignant benedic- 
tion. 

It is an interesting fact that the ‘‘ Uncle 
Sams’’ depicted before the Civil War 
were smooth shaven and usually took the 
form of a southern planter — regularly, in 
fact, in the pages of Punch. The war, 
however, brought a change, and Lincoln 
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THE DUELLO; 
OH, THE PITY 
\ OF IT! 


A cartoon 
by Tenniel, 
in Punch, 1898 





WILL HE TWIST IT? 


Thomas Nast, in Harper’s 
Weekly 


was often used during the rebellion as a 
study by the artists of-that day. As a 
result, there are now in existence many car- 
toons showing the Civil War President in 
the guise of ‘‘Uncle Sam.’’ In these the 
gaunt, loose figure of Lincoln is appro- 
priately dressed in the spangled trousers 
and starred vest synonymous with the 
familiar figure. 

Whether or not Lincoln is responsible 
for the whiskers now uniformly found on 
the face of the venerable Uncle is not re- 
corded, and yet it is a fact that immedi- 
ately after the close of the Civil War 
‘‘Unele Sam’’ assumed whiskers for the 
first time. It is, therefore, practically 
certain that the features of Lincoln con- 
tributed largely to the present type now 
universally adopted. 

The Civil War, with all its splendid op- 
portunities for the cartoonist, was sadly 
neglected and its lessons were allowed to 
go down to history unrecorded to any 








A TEMPTING TAIL 
By the younger Keppler, Puck, 1892 


Copyright by Keppler & Schwarzmann 


material extent by the cartoonist’s pencil. 
The one living American who might have 
produced work of high order was Thomas 
Nast, but, although his pencil was dedi- 
cated to the cause of the union from 
the beginning to the end of the rebellion, 
his best work came after the close of the 
war. Nast, at the age of twenty-three, 
was just beginning his work with Harper’s 
Weekly at the time of the war and, al- 
though his career as a ecaricaturist did not 
begin until several years later, his great 
series of emblematic pictures that appeared 
in that periodical gave him an enviable 
reputation from coast to coast. So famous 
in fact did Nast become during the course 
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of the war that, when some very foolish 
person asked General Grant whom he re- 
garded as the most notable individual 
developed by the war, he shrewdly replied, 
‘*T think Thomas Nast.”’ 

Mrs. Hammer, in her collection, has been 
remarkably fortunate in gathering to- 
gether the best of the work by Nast, and 
she has many valuable cartoons by him, in 
which the figure of ‘‘Uncle Sam’”’ stands 
out prominently. The ‘‘Uncle Sam”’ of 
Nast is, perhaps, the most characteris- 
tically American conception of the na- 
tional figure that we have, and the kindly 
expression invariably given him by that 
artist shows the wholesome patriotism that 
actuated his work. 

It is surprising how perfectly the car- 
toons of this remarkable collection chron- 
icle the,changing pulse of their respective 
times. Beginning with the first cartoon 
ever drawn of ‘‘Uncle Sam’’—that of 
1844 — the collection is replete with the 
best work of the cartoonists throughout 
the world. Tenniel, whose career spanned 
fifty memorable years, is generously repre- 
sented in Mrs. Hammer’s collection, one of 
the best of his drawings being that pro- 
duced at the outset of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War when, above the caption, ‘‘The 
Duello — Oh, the Pity of It,’’ he conceives 
the lithe figure of ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ engaging 
in a hand-to-hand combat with the muscu- 
lar figure representative of Spain. 

To Mrs. Hammer each cartoon has its 
peculiar lesson, its individual humor, and 
its particular significance, and it is a 
source of constant amazement how thor- 
ough is her knowledge and understanding 
of the art in which she has specialized. 
‘“You can tell that is a Mahoney,’’ she 
says, ‘‘by the expression of the coat-tails, 
and those are Hedrick’s,’’ she continues, 
with a quick glance, ‘‘because he always 
made his ‘Uncle Sam’ look like a south- 
ern planter.’’ 

From the Civil War down to the present 
day, Mrs. Hammer’s collection is intensely 
interesting, and a study of the cartoons in 
her possession tells graphically the evolu- 
tion that caricature has undergone. Jo- 
seph Keppler, founder of Puck, is seen at 
his happiest mood in the cartoons of this 
- collection. Keppler it was who created 
the figure of the tattooed Columbia, the 
precursor of Gillam’s ‘‘Tattooed Man.’’ 
This famous cartoon by Keppler appeared 
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in November of 1876 and created a coun- 
try-wide stir. Chief, perhaps, of his car- 
toons depicting ‘‘Uncle Sam,’’ is the 
famous one penned by him at the time of 
Benjamin Harrison’s campaign, in which 
‘“Uncle Sam’’ is shown looking for Har- 
rison in his grandfather’s hat. 
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Copyright, 1892, by Keppler & Schwarzmann 


‘““WHERE IS HE?” 
By Joseph Keppler, Puck, 1892 


The work of the younger Keppler like- 
wise is liberally represented, one of the 
best of the cartoons by him picturing 
‘Uncle Sam”’ as a peacock, the spread tail 
of which, representing the national sur- 
plus, is being attacked by a multiplicity of 
interests. 

The two Gillams— Bernard and Vic- 
tor — are amply represented in Mrs. Ham- 
mer’s collection. The former, who belongs 
to the same school as Keppler, but is prob- 
ably a little more characteristically Amer- 
ican in thought and conception, seems to 
have delighted in picturing the tall figure 
of ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ during his many years as 
leading cartoonist of Judge, although to 





Copyright, 1896, by the Judge Publishing Company 
UNCLE SAM’S CROWN OF THORNS 


A cartoon by Victor Gillam that is regarded as one of 
the most forceful of the period 





Copyright, 1898, by Keppler & Schwarzmann 


UNITED WE STAND FOR CIVILIZATION 
AND PEACE 


Louis Dalrymple, in Puck, 1898 


his brother, Victor, must go the honor of 
producing what is probably the most note- 
worthy cartoon ever penned of the na- 
tional figure. This cartoon, called by 
Gillam, ‘‘Unecle Sam’s Crown of Thorns,’’ 
appeared in Judge, in 1896, and immedi- 
ately created a hit throughout the United 
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States, being generally regarded as one 
of the most forceful cartoons of that 
memorable period. 

Eugene Zimmerman —‘‘Zim,’’ as the 
public has known him — created an 
‘‘Uncle Sam’’ characteristically his own. 
The work of ‘‘Zim’’ has been described 
by artists as ‘‘acrobatic,’’ and yet, behind 
his erotesque SxacRecEmins, there nae al- 
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Copyright, 1898, by Arkell Publishing Company 
CHUMS 
By Eugene Zimmerman, or “* Zim,”’ in Judge, 1898 


ways been revealed such a world of truth 
that he has foreed admirer and enemy 
alike to laugh with him. In his concep- 
tion of ‘‘Uncle Sam”’ ‘‘Zim’’ was wont to 
utilize all the grotesqueness of his art, and 
yet there has always been a freshness 
about his conception of the national figure 
that has compelled both amusement and 
respect. 

Louis Dalrymple, who believes that all 
cartocnists must be close students of the 
ins and outs of politics, appears to have 
brought ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ prominently to the 
foreground in his powerful cartoons. Orre 
of the best of those by Dalrymple repre- 
sents ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ and ‘‘John Bull’’ 
standing side by side for ‘‘ Civilization and - 
Peace,’’ a cartoon that was roundly ap- 
plauded on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Two famous cartoons of ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ 


* 





UNCLE SAM IN FREAK CARTOONS 


UNCLE SAM’S FOURTH-OF-JULY FACE 
Copyright by the Judge Pub- 
lishing Company 


FIND THE CUP 
By Grant Hamilton 
Copyright by the Judge Pub- 


THE FOREMOST STAR 


A cover for Truth in 1898, 
by W. G.S. 


lishing Company 


by Homer Davenport hold a prominent 
place in the collection of Mrs. Hammer. 
Both of these were drawn by Davenport 
at the time of the ‘‘Dewey house’’ inci- 
dent and did much to turn the tide of 
popularity for Dewey after the storm of 
resentment that swept across the country. 
One of these, entitled ‘‘ Lest We Forget,’’ 
shows ‘‘Unele Sam”’ pointing proudly to 
the Admiral on the deck of the flag-ship 
Olympia, while the other, entitled “‘ Who 
Said You Had No Friends,’’ represents 
the kindly ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ patting Dewey 
on the back, while a flood of friendly let- 
ters lie strewn about the floor. 

There are many freakish and unique 
eartoons of ‘‘Unele Sam”’ in the collection. 
One, by Grant Hamilton, which bears the 
title ‘‘Find the Cup,’’ shows ‘‘Uncle 
Sam’’ and ‘‘ John Bull’’ facing each other, 
the profiles of each forming a true outline 
of America’s Cup. Another, called 
‘‘Unele Sam’s Fourth of July Face,’’ once 
ornamented the cover of Judge and shows 
the familiar features constructed of fire- 
works of various descriptions. Yet an- 
other —the cover of Truth, in 1898 — 
finds in the outline of his face a similarity 
to a five-pointed star, while Horace More- 
hen, in the London Moonshine, of 1900, 
pictures the venerable national figure as a 
serpent swimming through a troubled sea. 

As near as Mrs. Hammer has been able 
to discover, there has been but one cartoon 


of ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ drawn by a woman. This 
single exception is found on the cover of 
a sheet of music, entitled ‘‘Unele Sam’s 
Church,’’ and was drawn by a Chicago 
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“WHO SAID YOU HAD NO FRIENDS?” 


By Homer Davenport, New York Journal 
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girl, Miss E. Reed. In this caricature he 
is depicted in the act of reading the Decla- 
ration of Independence to the attentive 
Columbia. 

With twenty-seven thousand cartoons of 
‘Uncle Sam’’ as one’s subject, it is of 





OFF FOR THE ROOSEVELT RECEPTION 
Bradley, in the Chicago Daily News 


course impossible to pause even for a short 
syace of time over the power, the signifi- 
cance, or the artistic treatment of even a 
limited few. Charles Nelan, with his tall, 
powerful conception of the national hero, 
is adequately represented. Frederick B. 
Opper, of ‘‘ Willie and His Papa’’ fame, 
has contributed his best. E. N. Blue and 
C. G. Bush have a galaxy of ‘‘Uncle 
Sams’’ on the strawboard mats. Frank 
T. W. Bellew —‘‘Chip,’’ as he was 
known — gave a few rare specimens of 
_ his craft into Mrs. Hammer’s keeping. 
John T. McCutcheon, dean of the ecar- 
toonists of the present day, is generously 
represented by a number of ‘‘Samuels’’ 
in various disguises and poses, while 
Briggs, also of the Chicago Tribune, is a 
special favorite with Mrs. Hammer. 

B. F. Gallup, of the Rocky Mountain 
News, with his famous cartoon, ‘‘ Where 
in the Mischief Will I Put This One,’’ and 
others, has given to the collection some 
notable sketches of the national figure that 
will last beyond his day, while the strenu- 
ous ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ depicted by Gilbert, of 
the Denver Times, will always hold a 
place quite its own. 
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The ‘‘Uncle Sams’’ of W. A. Rogers, of 


‘the New York Herald; Ralph Wilder, of 


the Chicago Itecord-Herald; Bradley, of 
the Chicago Daily News; Garrat Warren, 
of the Arena; Mahoney, of the Washing- 
ton Star; May, of the Detroit Journal ; 
Harold R. Heaton, of the Chicago Inter 
Ocean; ‘‘Bart,’’ of the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal; Mayfield, of the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat; Walker, Hedrick, Bowman, 
Lambdin, Wallace, Leipziger, Berryman, 
Holme, Bartholomew, Carter, Steele, Pow- 
ers and Barritt are all there — the best of 
them —all of them in which ‘‘Uncle 
Sam’’ is to be found. Phil May, Tom 
Brown, Sol Eltinge, Jr., Matt Morgan — 
celebrated for his sensational effects in 
red and yellow with a blue background — 
are there, too, to complete the most re- 
markable private collection of cartoons in 
the United States. 

It is no wonder that Mrs. Hammer has. 
come to regard Uncle Sam as a figure 
possessed of real life and real individ- 
uality —a figure, in her mind, having 
little in common with the world of myth- 
ology. And the strangest part of all is 
that ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ is becoming more popu- 
lar every day. Pick up the newspapers 
and magazines of the time and you will be 
surprised to find how many of him there 
really are. In a republic the power and 
force of the cartoon is an influence that 
must be reckoned. Nast made Tweed get 
out of New York. Homer Davenport, 
more recently, caused ‘‘Boss’’ Platt to 
have an anticartoon law introduced in the 
New York Legislature, and then came back 
at him with the famous cartoon represent- 
ing Tweed and Platt, and underneath the 
Iegend, ‘‘No honest man need fear car- 
toons.’’ And yet, after all has been said, 
the most powerful figure in the portfolio 
of the cartoonist is that of ‘‘Uncle Sam.’’ 
Possibly that 1s why the collection of Mrs. 
Hammer represents the best work the 
artists have yet produced. 

As for Mrs. Hammer herself — Chi- 
cago’s woman of ‘‘red, white and blue’? — 
patriotism has swayed her in the work. 
Just how far this unselfishness has char- 
acterized her years of labor was proved 
the other day, when she answered the ques- 
tion as to what she eventually intended to 
do with her collection by the simple sen- 
tence — ‘‘T will leave it to Uncle Sam, of 
course. ’’ 


